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INTRODUCTORY. 


THE  FOLLOWING  COMMUNICATION  FROM  WM.  A.  WILDE 
TO  THE  SELECTMEN  OF  ACTON  PRESENTING  THE 
"MEMORIAL  library"  AND  THE  GROUNDS  ON 
WHICH  IT  STANDS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  BOOKS 
THEREIN,  WAS    FORWARDED    FEB.  27,  1890. 

To  the  Selectmen  of  Acton  : 

Gentlemen:  —  For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  my  intention,  if 
ever  I  was  able  to  do  so,  to  remember  my  native  town  by  the 
gift  of  some  memorial  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  and 
patriotic  men  of  Acton,  who  so  freely  gave  time,  strength,  and 
health,  and  many  of  them  their  very  lives,  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  1861-1865.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  in  what  seemed 
to  me  the  most  advantageous  and  permanent  method  possible,  I 
have  purchased  the  estate  of  Kev.  James  Fletcher,  adjacent  to 
the  townhouse,  and  erected  thereon  a  Memorial  Library,  placing 
upon  its  shelves  some  four  thousand  volumes  more  or  less,  and 
I  beg  the  privilege  of  presenting  this  property  to  the  town  as  a 
free  gift,  only  stipulating  that  it  shall  be  kept  forever  as  a  Memo- 
rial Library,  and  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  patriotic  old  town 
of  Acton,  which  I  shall  always  love  and  be  proud  of. 

If  it  shall  please  the  town  to  accept  this  gift,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  pass  all  necessary  papers  for  the  transfer  of  the  property, 
to  whom,  and  at  such  time,  as  the  town  shall  direct.  I  am, 
gentlemen. 

Yours  truly, 

William  A.  Wilde. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  LEGAL  VOTERS  OF  ACTON  HELD 
NOV.  3,  1890,  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTIONS  WERE 
PASSED  BY  A  UNANIMOUS  VOTE. 

Whereas,  A  charter  of  Incorporation  has  passed  the  Legislature 
and  been  signed  by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Brackett,  incor- 
porating the  Acton  "Memorial  Library,"  and  William  A.  Wilde, 
a  native  of  Acton,  now  resident  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  has  signified 
his  readiness  to  deed  to  the  town  the  Memorial  Library  building 
just  completed  at  his  expense,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands 
and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  including  the  books  already 
selected,  the  Memorial  Room  and  the  Town  Vault  for  the 
archives  of  the  Town. 

Jiesolved,  1st.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Acton,  in 
town  meeting  assembled,  do  accept  the  trust  and  authorize  the 
Selectmen  in  behalf  of  the  town,  to  sign  all  i3apers  and  perform 
all  acts,  necessary  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
care  of  the  Trustees. 

Mesolved,  2d.  In  passing  this  vote, 

In  behalf  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  ; 

In  behalf  of  all  future  generations,  who  may  be  resident  here 
and  participants  in  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  ; 

In  behalf  of  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  whose 
memory  and  valor  he  has  so  tenderly  cherished  in  the  name  and 
arrangements  of  the  structure. 

We  wish  to  express  to  Mr.  Wilde  our  profound  appreciation  of 
his  generous  gift. 

We  assure  him  of  our  hearty  thanks  for  remembering  the 
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place  of  his  birth  by  a  memento  so  endm-ing,  and  so  befitting  the 
past  history  and  future  needs  of  the  town. 

We  pledge  him  our  cordial  co-operation  in  doing  what  in  us 
lies  to  perj^etuate  the  intentions  and  possibilities  of  the  trust. 

We  tender  to  him,  his  companion,  and  his  children,  our  best 
wishes  for  their  life,  health,  and  prosperity, 

And  our  prayer  that  the  donation  in  which  they  each  have  a 
personal  share  and  honor,  may  contribute  to  their  mutual  and 
lasting  enjoyment. 

Resolved^  3d.  That  the  town  ujion  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
do  proceed  at  once,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  to  elect  by  ballot  three  trustees  as  indicated. 

One  for  three  years. 

One  for  two  years. 

One  for  one  year. 

Resolved^  4th.  That  the  Selectmen  and  the  whole  Board  of 
Trustees  be  a  committee,  authorized  in  behalf  of  the  town  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  dedication  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  =*19th  of  April. 

Passed  unanimously.  Actox,  March  3,  1890. 


*  This  date  was  subsequently  changed  to  May  24, 1890. 


DEDICATORY  EXERCISES. 


Boca!  ^ix^ic 

BY  THE  ADELPHI  QUARTETTE. 


REV.    THEODORE   C.  PEASE. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  from  whom  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  proceed,  we 
invoke  Thy  special  grace  and  presence  at  this  hour.  We  see 
Thy  might  and  Thy  wisdom  in  all  Thy  works  around  us  ; 
we  feel  the  pulsing  of  Thy  life  through  all  the  renewal  of 
Nature,  in  this  yearly  miracle  of  song,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty;  we  ask  the  indwelling  of  Thine  all-informing  life 
within  our  minds  and  hearts.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  bless- 
ings of  this  place  and  day,  for  the  memories  of  the  past,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  present,  the.  hope  of  the  future.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  our  fathers,  and  our 
brothers,  who  gave  their  life  for  our  nation's  life.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  noble  purpose  and  generous  thought  that  can 
transform  dull  matter  through  the  touch  of  spirit,  and  build 
the  shapeless  stone  into  temples  of  the  soul.  Breathe  on  us 
now  Thy  benediction,  speak  to  our  hearts  in  all  the  voices  of 
this  time  and  scene.  Inspire  our  words,  our  thoughts,  our 
lives  with  Thy  light.  Bless  Thou  this  community,  this 
State,  this  nation,  we  beseech  Thee,  and  let  the  light  of 
learning,  patriotism,  and  faith,  be  shed  upon  us  and  our 
children,  and  our  children's  children,  henceforth  and  ever- 
more. And  to  Thy  name,  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  and 
our  Friend,  shall  be  our  praise  I  Amen. 
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ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DAY,  F.  C.  NASH,  ESQ. 

In  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acton,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
welcome  you,  inyited  guests,  from  sister  towns  and  cities,  to 
these  dedicatory  exercises,  and  to  extend  to  you,  returning 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  town,  a  fraternal  welcome  to  these 
hallowed  scenes  of  3^our  youth,  to  the  beautiful  view  of 
these  fertile  fields,  conquered  from  the  wilderness  by  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  your  ancestors,  to  this  historic 
eminence,  which  was  the  assembling  place  of  those  bold 
progenitors  of  yours,  who  put  their  names  to  one  of  the 
earliest  written  protests  against  British  tyranny  in  the 
colonies  ;  to  these  streets  that  resounded  with  the  midnight 
alarm  of  Paul  Revere's  mounted  messenger,  and  ere  the 
morning  sun  tipped  these  hills  with  golden  light,  reverber- 
ated with  the  drum's  loud  beat,  and  the  quick  tread  of  your 
forefathers  marching  to  the  old  North  Bridge  to  fire  the  shot 
that  "  was  heard  round  the  world  ";  to  the  shadow  of  that 
monument,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  those  patriots, 
Davis,  Hosmer,  and  Hayward,  whose  names  many  in  our 
presence  to-day  bear  with  honor  and  honorable  pride. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  presence  of  these  survivors  of  that 
brave  band  of  men  who  were  as  ready  to  give  their  lives,  if 
need  be,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  our  earlier 
patriots  were  for  that  liberty  that  made  the  Union  possible  ; 
yes,  we  welcome  you,  some  of  you  with  sorrowing  hearts,  to 
the  presence  of  yonder  tablets,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  those 
dear  ones  of  yours,  whose  eyes,  closed  it  may  be  on  Southern 
battlefields,  or  in  rebel  prisons,  look  not  on  the  scenes  of 
this  joyous  day.    For  them  — 
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"  The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few. 

"  On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
But  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Finally,  we  thank  you  all,  for  coming  to  rejoice  with  us  in 
our  gladness,  that  one  of  our  own  sons,  his  j^outh  and  early 
manhood  invigorated  by  the  pure  air  of  our  hills  and  valleys, 
taught  industry,  economy,  perseverance,  and  endurance  by 
our  rugged  soil,  panoplied  in  all  the  strong  virtues  that  are 
born  of  the  honest  toil,  plain  living,  and  high  thinking,  of 
New  England  country  life,  has  gone  down  into  the  mart  of 
trade,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  companion,  schooled  in  the 
same  virtues,  has  won  success,  and  with  its  fruits  endowed 
his  native  town  with  yonder  noble  structure,  which  stands 
with  its  silent  teachers,  waiting  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  in  this  and  all  coming  ages  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

He  has  not  founded  an  institution  that  is  mortgaged  to 
the  dead  past,  and  condemned  to  teach  forever  some  political, 
religious,  or  social  theory,  that  science  and  untrammeled 
thought  may  explode  ere  its  walls  have  gathered  the  vestiges 
of  time  ;  but  has  so  wisely  provided  for  the  selection  of  its 
volumes  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  its  teach- 
ings may  be  moulded  by  the  best  thought  of  each  suceeding 
age,  ever  higher,  and  wiser,  and  better  than  that  of  its 
predecessor,  as  the  race  moves  on  to  its  nobler  destiny. 

Rich  as  this  gift  is,  one  of  its  most  precious  values  is  the 
fact  that  Acton's  own  son  gives  it  to  her,  and  that  the 
memory  of  such  a  son  is  hers  to  cherish  with  grateful  pride 
forever. 

In  the  shock  and  clash  of  conflicting  classes  and  interests, 
when  it  almost  seems  that  that  wild  dream  of  Bellamy  must 
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needs  become  a  reality,  it  is  an  omen  of  good  that  men  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  great  truth  under- 
lying all  true  Christianity  and  wise  government,  that  great 
wealth  is  a  public  trust,  which  imposes  on  its  custodian  the 
duty  of  devoting  it,  not  to  selfish  gratification,  and  ostenta- 
tious display,  but  to  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  by  so 
doing  put  off,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  need  of  the  coming  of 
that  day  when  the  rivers  of  the  nation's  wealth  will,  by 
judicious  laws,  be  silently  and  gradually  turned  aside  from 
those  channels  that  build  up  colossal  fortunes,  and  taught  to 
flow  in  beneficent  rills  by  the  side  of  the  honest  toiler's 
humble  home. 

But  I  must  give  way  to  one  whose  speech  is  golden,  for 
he  is  the  founder  and  donor  of  Acton's  Memorial  Library, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Wilde,  of  Maiden. 
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^tt^tntation  of  25uiltiing,  oBrounD^,  anti  Htfiratp 

BY  THE  DONOR,  WM.  A.  WILDE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  Isaac  Davis  Post^ 
Grrand  Army  of  the  Republic :  — 

One  of  our  own  poets  has  truly  said  :  — 

"We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations." 

Never  do  I  come  to  Acton  —  drive  through  these  roads  so 
well  known  to  me  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  my  life,  look 
abroad  over  the  pleasant  fields  and  hills,  occasionally  meet  a 
face  which  time  has  so  lightly  touched  that  I  can  stretch 
forth  my  hand  and  call  the  owner  by  name  —  that  my  heart 
does  not  thrill  with  recollections  of  the  past,  and  I  thank 
God  for  the  old  associations,  and  pray  that  so  long  as  life  is 
given  me  my  mind  may  retain  and  my  heart  cherish  them. 
Friends  of  my  boyhood  days,  I  greet  you  to-day.  Memories 
of  the  olden  times  will  throng  your  hearts  as  they  do  mine, 
and  you  will  miss,  as  I  do,  "some  who  were,  but  are  not"  ; 
yet  I  hope  this  meeting  will  renew  and  strengthen  the  old  ties. 
It  gives  me  also  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  the  Boys  in 
Blue  here  to-day.  I  well  remember  the  enthusiastic  meeting 
in  yonder  hall,  when  the  first  call  for  troops  came  to  us,  how 
quickly  our  quota  was  filled ;  and  I  remember  also  the  prom- 
ises made  to  these  boys,  that,  if  they  would  fight  their  country's 
battles,  their  families  should  be  tenderly  cared  for,  and  their 
services  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  those  who  could  not 
go  with  them.    To-day  we  meet  to  redeem  one  of  those 
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pledges ;  and  so  long  as  one  stone  remains  above  another 
in  yonder  Memorial  Library,  so  long  shall  old  Acton  remem- 
ber the  heroic  deeds  of  those  brave  men  who  sacrificed 
health,  strength,  and,  many  of  them,  life  itself,  that  we  might 
still  have  a  united  country.  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  it  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  all  of  us,  if, 
in  accordance  with  your  original  design,  the  exercises  of  this 
day  could  have  taken  place  upon  that  anniversary,  which  has 
been  twice  hallowed  by  the  noble  deeds  of  Acton  men,  the 
historical  19th  of  April.  Many  circumstances,  however,  com- 
bined to  render  this  impossible.  But  I  am  happy  that,  by 
your  indulgence  and  co-operation,  I  am  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity on  this  later  occasion,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  to 
which  this  day  is  dedicated,  to  consummate,  and  carry  into 
full  effect,  a  long-cherished  purpose.  That  purpose  was,  to 
exj)ress  by  some  gift  which  might  be  found  acceptable,  my 
love  for  the  town  which  I  am  proud  to  call  my  birthplace, 
and  especially  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those  brave  men, 
my  former  schoolmates  and  fellow-townsmen,  who  fell  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  As  the  result  of  much  thought  on  my 
own  part,  and  of  consultation  with  those  most  nearly  inter- 
ested, it  seemed  best  that  my  intentions  should  take  the  form 
which  it  now  assumes,  that  of  a  memorial  hall  and  free  pub- 
lic library  —  the  memorial  hall  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
those  dead  soldiers  who  offered  up  their  lives  on  the  field  of 
battle — worthy  descendants  and  successors  of  Davis,  Hosmer, 
and  Hayward,  and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  surviving  vet- 
erans who  entered  their  country's  service  from  this  town  ;  the 
library  to  be,  and  to  remain,  for  the  free  use  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  town.  I  have  called  this  a  gift,  but  it  is  not  a  gift 
without  a  consideration  ;  nor  does  it  cancel  the  debt  which  I, 
in  common  with  every  son  of  Acton,  owe  to  those  men  who 
have  made  the  name  of  Acton  illustrious.  We  are  told  that 
seven  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  but  there  is  no  modern  Homer 
who  would  not  feel  honored  to  be  able  to  call  Acton  his 
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birthplace.  Nor  are  there  any  of  her  sons  yet  grown  so  great, 
as  not  to  consider  their  nativity  in  this  patriotic  town  an  in- 
cident in  their  biography,  well  worth  the  mention.  It  is  not 
to  Davis  and  his  brave  men  alone  that  we  owe  this  debt  of 
gratitude.  When  the  battle  cry  sounded  in  1861,  descend- 
ants of  the  minute-men  were  the  earliest  to  respond. 

"Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Descends  from  bleeding  sire  to  son." 

When  the  news  flashed  over  the  wire  on  the  morning  of 
April  19,  1861,  that  the  gallant  6th  regiment,  made  up  of 
Middlesex  county  men,  were  marching  through  Baltimore, 
and  that  Capt.  Daniel  Tuttle  and  his  company  were  in  the 
van,  there  was  no  son  of  Acton,  wherever  located  in  this 
broad  land,  whose  pulses  did  not  thrill  and  quicken  with  a 
new  accession  of  patriotic  pride,  and  so  throughout  that  pain- 
ful four  years'  struggle,  was  the  prestige  of  Acton  maintained. 
Her  quota  was  always  full,  and  the  courage,  fortitude,  and 
devotion  of  her  soldiers,  worthy  of  the  early  days  of  her  history. 
And  now  we  come  to  do  them  honor  —  to  consecrate  the  dust  of 
the  fallen  —  to  cheer,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  declining  years  of 
their  surviving  comrades.  In  the  hall  of  yonder  building,  the 
veteran  shall  always  find  a  trysting  place,  where  he  may  enjoy 
in  that  luxurious  ease  that  his  valor  has  won,  the  comrade- 
ship of  his  companions  in  arms.  And  when  these  comrades 
shall  have  broken  ranks  for  the  last  time,  and  all  are  gathered 
to  their  long  home,  it  shall  remain  a  memento  to  their  mem- 
ory, and  an  incentive  to  a  like  devotion  by  their  sons  and  sons' 
sons  through  all  time.  "  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied," 
said  Samuel  Johnson,  "  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  field  of  Marathon."  And  poor  indeed  in 
spirit  must  be  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrines  of  patriots  like  these, 
if  he  departs  without  receiving  a  new  baptism  from  the  divine 
afflatus  of  liberty.  Books,"  says  Emerson,  "  are  angels  of 
entertainment,  sympathy,  and  provocation."  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  this  building  may  serve  for  our  soldiers,  the  double 
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purpose  of  a  hall  for  social  uses,  as  well  as  a  memorial  for 
their  dead,  and  a  library  for  their  use  and  entertainment. 
And  let  us  hope,  also,  that  this  library  will  prove  of  lasting 
advantage  to  the  town,  by  adding  to  its  means  of  culture,  by 
furnishing  to  its  youth  the  opportunities  to  gratif}'  a  literary 
taste,  and,  perhaps,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and  may  it  also  prove  a  point  of  attraction  to  those 
seeking  in  the  summer  months  rest  and  recreation  in  a  coun- 
try home.  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  I  now 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  as  the  agents  and 
representatives  of  the  town  of  Acton,  the  keys  of  Memorial 
Library,  and  a  deed  in  fee  simple  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stands,  together  with  all  books  and  personal  property  which  it 
contains,  subject  only  to  the  one  condition,  that  it  shall  be 
devoted  and  used  forever  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded. 

When  the  applause  which  followed  Mr.  Wilde's  address 
had  ceased,  he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  by 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Pitman,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Acton. 

Miss  Zelia  A.  Cutler  then,  in  the  following  words, 
presented  Mrs.  Wilde  a  similar  token  of  regard. 

Bear  Mrs.  Wilde  :  — 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  and  pleasure  that  we, 
the  children  of  Acton,  learned  of  your  generous  gift  of  books  to 
our  library,  and  we  wish  to  tender  to  you  to-day  our  grateful 
thanks. 

We  know  the  pleasure  you  will  feel  in  knowing  that  you  have 
gladdened  so  many  childish  hearts,  and  helped  to  make  us  happier 
and  better  children. 

Please  accept  these  flowers,  faint  emblems  of  our  love  and 
gratitude,  and  rest  assured  that  if  you  will  do  us  the  j^leasure  of 
visiting  us  in  our  homes  you  will  be  thrice  welcome. 


5llcceptance* 


BY  HOWAED  B.  WHITE, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

M7\  Wilde :  —  In  accepting  this  gift  in  behalf  of  the 
town  of  Acton,  permit  me  to  tender  to  you  the  sincere  thanks 
of  each  inhabitant  for  this  generous  remembrance  of  your 
native  town,  and  for  the  noble  tribute  you  have  paid  to  those 
loyal  men  of  Acton  who  fought  so  bravely  for  the  Union  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  This  library,  with  its  choice  selec- 
tion of  books,  this  memorial  hall  and  these  memorial  tablets 
are  monuments  to  those  Acton  heroes  of  1861  to  1865, 
which  are  well  worthy  to  stand  beside  this  monument  to 
those  Acton  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  build- 
ing itself,  substantial  as  these  hills,  is  typical  of  the  charac- 
ter and  purpose  of  its  donor.  May  it  be  a  lasting  memorial, 
ever  reminding  the  present  and  future  generation  of  one 
whose  desire  was  to  honor  those  to  whom  honor  is  due  !  We 
appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  town  by  providing  this  fire-proof  safe  for  the  care 
and  preservation  of  our  town  records  and  valuable  papers. 
And  for  all  these  gifts  you  also  have  the  gratitude  of  those 
sons  and  daughters  of  Acton  whose  homes  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  for,  by  your  benevolence,  you  have  added 
a  crowning  glory  to  the  attractions  of  this,  their  mother  town, 
whose  natural  scenery  and  whose  record  in  history  are  so 
dear  to  their  hearts.  Again  allow  me  to  offer  you  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  our  entire  community  for  these  exceedingly 
valuable  gifts. 

Having  received,  in  your  behalf,  fellow-citizens  of  Acton, 
this  property  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  it  is  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  care  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of   which  you,  Mr.    Conant,  were  unanimously 
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chosen  president,  trusting  that  you,  your  associates  and 
successors  in  office,  will  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  realize  the 
intentions  and  possibilities  of  the  trusts,  and  that  you  will 
ever  keep  in  mind  and  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  hopes  and 
desires  of  our  esteemed  benefactor.  I  now  deliver  to  you 
these  keys,  believing  that  all  things  pertaining  to  this  library 
will  be  so  conducted  that  our  whole  town  will  be  benefited 
by  these  treasures  of  knowledge. 

The  trust  was  accepted  by  Luther  Conant,  Esq.,  in  behalf 
of  the  trustees  in  the  following  address  :  — 

The  trustees  gratefully  accept  the  keys  to  the  Acton 
Memorial  Library  building  and  assume  the  trust  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  we  will  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  perform.  The  building  should  be  in 
a  formal  way  dedicated,  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  toward 
men,  to  the  public  use  and  for  the  public  good.  To  enum- 
erate all  the  advantages,  all  the  beneficent  influences  which 
may  flow  from  this  gift,  would  take  more  time  than  we  now 
have.  Surely  no  better  gift  could  be  made  to  a  town  than 
one  that  helps  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  its 
people ;  and  there  can  be  none  more  durable.  Said  James 
Russell  Lowell  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this  :  "  The  riches 
of  scholarship,  the  benignities  of  literature,  defy  fortune  and 
outlive  calamity."  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  thief,  or 
moth,  or  rust.  As  they  cannot  be  inherited,  so  they  cannot 
be  alienated ;  but  they  may  be  shared,  they  may  be  distributed, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  a  free  public  library  to  perform  these 
beneficent  functions.  We  have,  as  Ave  believe,  a  just  pride 
as  citizens  in  the  beauty  of  our  village,  the  attractiveness  of 
our  scenery,  and  the  military  history  of  our  town.  We 
dedicate  this  library  to  better  things  than  these.  If  it  shall 
prove  for  us  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  higher  mental 
attainments,  to  a  broader  life,  then  shall  the  desire  of  our 
generous  donor  be  carried  out  in  spirit  and  in  letter. 
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The  citizens  of  this  town  surely  owe  to  Mr.  Wilde  that 
they  shall  systematically  use  and  improve  these  privileges  to 
the  fullest  reasonable  extent,  and  by  so  doing  they  will  con- 
vince him  of  the  utility  of  his  plans,  making  him  feel  that  this 
enterprise  proves  his  most  successful  venture,  his  most  remu- 
nerative investment ;  an  investment  that  has  no  greater  return 
than  the  consciousness  of  adding  new  lustre  to  the  town  in 
which  he  was  born.  Acts  like  this  make  us  reverse  the 
Shakespearian  proverb,  and  declare  that  it  is  the  good  that  men 
do  that  lives  after  them.  In  the  acceptance  of  this  memorial 
building,  not  only  the  trustee  but  the  citizens  of  Acton  incur 
sacred  oblisrations.  As  none  but  the  best  material  has  been 
used  in  tliis  building,  put  together  in  the  best  manner,  fitted 
with  the  best  furnishings,  as  the  most  scrupulous  care  has 
been  taken  by  the  donor  that  no  objectionable  or  injurious 
book  should  be  placed  upon  its  shelves,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Wilde 
that  the  same  high  standard  shall  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
And  while  matters  of  historic  interest,  paintings,  portraits  of 
art  or  vertu,  are  desired  and  will  be  gratefully  received,  they 
must  be  of  such  a  character  and  excellence  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  surroundings.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  por- 
traits of  the  officers  who  led  our  companies  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  Colonel  Chapman,  Captains  Tuttle,  Hanley,  and 
Whitcomb,  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  memorial  hall  ;  there 
we  would  also  like  to  see  the  kindly  face  looking  down  on  us 
of  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church, —  Rev.  James 
T.  Woodbury, —  whose  efforts  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
erection  of  the  monument  placed  over  the  remains  of  Davis, 
Haywood,  and  Hosmer,  who  fell  in  the  Concord  fight.  And 
still  another  portrait,  a  name  that  all  your  hearts  if  not  your 
lips  will  join  me  in  pronouncing,  that  of — William  Allan  Wilde. 
And  near  the  last  resting  place  of  the  men  whose  valor  gave 
the  articles  an  almost  priceless  value,  upon  those  walls  should 
hang  the  Hayward  powder  horn  and  the  personal  mementoes  of 
Capt.  Isaac  Davis. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens  of  Acton,  permit  the  trustees  to 
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congratulate  you  upon  the  near  accession  of  these  great  ad- 
vantages. You  now  have  the  opportunity  to  commune  with 
the  wisest  and  best  of  every  age,  and  of  every  clime,  with  the 
most  learned  and  most  cultured  of  mankind. 

Here  knowledge  to  your  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  doth  all  unroll. 

Here  you  may  study  the  character  of  Shakespeare's  men 
and,  better  still,  make  the  acquaintance  of  Shakespeare's 
AA^omen.  Here  we  may  sail  the  seas  with  every  bold  navi- 
gator that  has  voyaged,  we  may  travel  the  land  where 
every  brave  explorer  has  trod.  Our  children  may  here 
learn  the  record  of  their  ancestors  from  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  may  read  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Rebellion  ;  the  making  and  the  saving  of 
the  nation.  With  flushing  cheeks  and  with  quickened  pulses 
they  may  read  the  story  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Concord  Bridge, 
of  Mah^ern  Hill  and  Vicksburg,  of  Gettysburg  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  of  Winchester  and  Appomattox. 

There  is  no  treasure  that  a  people  are  so  reluctant  to  part 
with  as  the  history  of  a  long,  sharply  contested  war.  Long 
after  a  truce  has  been  reached  by  the  combatants,  long  after 
the  blood  shed  upon  its  battlefields  has  dried,  they  fight  its  bat- 
tles over  alike  on  the  platform  and  the  forum ;  they  extol  and 
eulogize  the  valor  of  the  living  and  they  consecrate  and  sanc- 
tif}^  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  centuries  of  usefulness 
that  we  trust  await  the  building  dedicated  to-day,  not  the  least 
of  the  service  that  it  may  perform  may  be,  that  it  shall  help 
to  keep  fresh  and  fair  the  memory,  the  ever  living  memory,  of 
those  brave  sons  of  Acton,  whose  names  adorn  its  portals  and 
who,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  fought  and  died  for  Union 
and  emancipation. 


iHememfter  l^otD  €|)p  Creator^ 

BY    THE    ADELrm  QUARTETTE. 


2Detiicatorp  draper* 


BY    KEY.    I.  C.    KNOWLTON,    D.  D.,    OF    WEST  ACTOK 

Father  of  all,  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  blessing,  we 
are  glad  and  grateful ;  we  thank  Thee  and  praise  Thee, 
because  Thou  didst  create  the  heavens  and  earth,  wherein 
everything  is  good  and  beautiful  in  its  season ;  because 
Thou  hast  called  us  into  existence  in  this  fair  world,  and 
endowed  us  with  mental  capacities  that'  can  appreciate  Thy 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  with  spiritual  vision  that  looks 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time ;  because  our  home  is  in  the 
largest,  freest,  and  most  prosperous  country  on  the  globe  ; 
because  we  live  in  an  age  pre-eminent  for  research,  discovery, 
invention,  intellectual  culture,  and  religious  influence;  be- 
cause our  town  has  given  birth  to  a  Christian  gentleman 
whose  means  and  heart  have  enabled  him  to  confer  on  us  a 
great  and  lasting  favor ;  and  because  by  his  generosity,  all 
the  men  and  women  are  now  equal  shareholders  of  a  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  library  building,  a  large  and  clioice 
selection  of  books,  a  fire-proof  safe  for  the  preservation  of 
the  town  records,  and  marble  tablets  which  will  bear  down 
to  posterity  the  honored  names  of  our  military  heroes  who 
perished  while  trying  to  preserve  intact  the  United  States. 

And  now,  O  Father,  we  unitedly  and  earnestly  pray  that 
Thy  choicest  blessings  may  be  bestowed  upon  our  benefactor, 
upon  the  faithful  wife  who  has  cheered  and  encouraged  him 
in  all  his  labors  for  us,  and  upon  their  children ;  may  length 
of  days,  riches,  and  honors  be  their  portion  here,  and  a  place 
among  the  sanctified,  at  Thy  right  hand,  hereafter. 

May  the  exercises  of  this  da}^,  and  the  thoughts  they 
awaken,  be  sacredly  treasured  in  our  minds,  and  render  us  a 
wiser,  better,  and  happier  people. 
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May  this  ornate  building  and  its  precious  contents  be 
preserved  by  Thy  care  from  damage  by  fire,  storm,  and  ill 
usage  by  ruthless  hands ;  and  may  it  long  be  cherished  and 
loved  as  the  literary  home  and  the  trysting  place  of  friend- 
ship for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Acton. 

May  it  ever  be  esteemed  as  our  University,  inciting  us  to 
attain  a  thorough  education  ;  as  a  Monument  of  wise  gener- 
osity admonishing  us  to  benevolence ;  and  as  our  literary 
Temple,  whose  portals  may  Ave  and  our  descendants,  and  the 
strangers  in  our  midst,  enter  with  thanksgiving,  and  tread 
its  courts  with  joy. 

On  this  auspicious  day  and  happy  hour,  we,  the  officers  of 
the  town,  and  the  thousands  of  her  citizens  present,  dedi- 
cate this  Memorial  Library,  and  pray  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  consecrate  it  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Acton, 
and  to  those  who  may  come  after  them ;  to  her  lawyers, 
ministers,  and  physicians ;  to  her  churches,  societies,  and 
schools ;  to  the  weak,  weary,  and  aged ;  to  the  young, 
strong,  and  happy ;  to  be  a  light,  guide,  incitement,  and 
refreshment  forever.  We  dedicate  it  as  a  mental  storehouse 
containing  the  wealth  of  the  greatest  sages  of  earth,  and  as  a 
ladder  of  printed  thoughts  on  which  man  may  climb  to 
a  purer  morality,  a  more  spiritual  worship,  a  stronger  faith, 
a  larger  hope,  and  a  more  divine  love.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  Amen. 


ADDRESS. 


BY  HON.  JOHN  D.  LONG. 

You  have  already  had  the  oration,  and  had  it  tenfold.  You 
have  had  it  in  the  admirable  words  spoken  by  the  jDreceding 
speakers  and  covering  every  phase  —  patiiotic,  educational, 
and  personal  —  of  the  subject.  You  have  had  it  in  the 
floral  tributes  just  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilde.  You 
have  had  it  in  the  ringing  cheer  of  these  Grand  Army  Veterans, 
given  with  a  will  which  shows  the  vigor  of  their  youth.  You 
have  it  in  this  scene,  in  this  large,  delightful  gathering  of  tlie 
people  of  this  town  and  vicinity,  in  yonder  granite  shaft,  in 
the  new  memorial  library  we  now  dedicate,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  man,  here  himself,  who  gave  it. 

Everything  combines  to  make  this  a  happy  day  for  Middle- 
sex Count}^,  for  Acton  town,  and  for  the  benefactor  who  has 
here  erected  this  monument,  less  to  his  own  memorj^  and 
honor  than  to  patriotism,  education,  and  the  home.  It  is  the 
bud-burst  of  the  year.  The  Middlesex  orchards  are  white, 
the  Middlesex  fields  are  green,  the  glory  of  the  spring  is  on, 
and  sun  and  shower,  color  and  clime,  all  blend  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  Nature's  ecstacy.  Acton  may  well  be  proud  that  on 
such  a  day  she  adds  another  gem  to  the  crown  which,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  been  glittering  on  her  fore- 
head. For  v/ho  can  stand  on  this  hallowed  ground  of  yours, 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  not  recall  the  inspiring  and  historic 
events  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  which  have  dedicated 
it,  first,  to  the  cause  of  national  independence,  then,  to  the 
cause  of  free  and  equal  citizenship,  now,  to  the  cause  of  the 
citizen's  education  ?  You  will  not  claim  that  a  braver  love  of 
liberty  inspired  your  ancestors  than  that  which  inspired  their 
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neighbors  in  this  ancient  Puritan  commonwealth.  But  you 
certainly  are  not  assuming  too  much  to  rejoice  in  the  happy 
fortune  which  baptized  that  love  in  the  first  day's  blood  of 
the  Revolution  in  1775.  After  all  we  cannot  outgrow,  nor 
should  we  outgrow,  the  pride  and  spirit  with  which  we  look 
back  on  that  event,  local  in  its  arena,  small  in  its  participa- 
ting numbers,  but  mighty  in  its  significance  and  results. 
Your  hearts  and  my  heart  swell  now,  as  when  we  read  it 
with  boyish  eyes,  at  the  story  of  April  19,  1775  — the  lights 
in  the  Old  North  Church  ;  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  whose 
horse's  hoofs,  like  those  of  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, ring  forever  down  the  corridors  of  time ;  the  rowing  of 
the  boats,  filled  with  British  grenadiers,  across  the  tide ;  the 
midnight  march  into  the  Middlesex  shire ;  the  fateful  com- 
mon at  Lexington,  with  its  scanty  line  of  minutenien  called 
together  by  the  shrill  cry  of  Harrington's  fife ;  the  scarlet 
face,  the  scarlet  coat,  the  scarlet  oaths  of  Pitcairn,  and  the 
red  fire  of  the  volley  which  stretched  eight  of  those  citizen- 
patriots  dead  on  that  morning  turf;  the  march  thence  to 
Concord,  the  burning  there  of  the  provincial  stores,  the  resist- 
ance at  the  bridge ;  and  the  tide  turned  there  and  then  by 
Capt.  Isaac  Davis'  Acton  men,  not  one  of  whom  "  was  afraid 
to  go "  to  the  front.  For  before  the  dawn  on  that  same 
eventful  morning  the  messengers  of  the  coming  attack,  speed- 
ing like  Malise,  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  swift  and  far,  had 
roused  this  rural  community  of  yours,  and  made  every  quiet 
farmer  and  mechanic  a  hero  and  a  soldier,  ready  to  give  his 
life,  not  for  ambition,  not  for  power,  not  even  for  his  home 
which  was  sure  enough  in  any  event,  but  for  the  jewel,  inesti- 
mable in  price,  of  his  country's  political  independence  and 
its  right  to  representation  in  the  making  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  existed.  Listen  with  closed  eyes,  and  in  the  early 
morning  gray,  while  the  dew  on  the  grass  has  not  yet  opened 
its  sparkling  eyes  to  the  sun,  hear  the  loud  blows  struck  by 
the  mounted  messenger  on  the  house  of  Captain  Robbins,  — 
the  voice  of  one  crying  over  the  hills  that  the  Regulars  are  on 
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their  way  to  Concord,  and  that  the  patriots'  gathering  place 
is  the  Old  North  Bridge.  There  were  three  companies  in 
your  town  at  the  time.  One  of  them  —  a  company  of  min- 
utemen — was  commanded  by  Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  of  immortal 
fame,  at  whose  door  the  summons  swiftly  came,  borne  by  a 
lad  of  ten  on  his  "  father's  mare."  But  the  summons  was 
not  speedier  than  the  response.  Fated  to  be  a  martyr  to  his 
country's  cause  before  the  sun  should  set  that  day.  Captain 
Davis  snatched  his  musket,  from  which  his  hand  never  parted 
until  it  was  stiff  in  death,  and  arrayed  his  men  for  the  march. 
Ah,  how  like  a  golden  thread  in  the  web  runs  through  this 
song  the  sweet  chord  of  the  New  England  home,  as  we  see 
him  linger  a  moment,  prescient  of  his  fate,  to  give  one  more 
parting  word  to  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  to  commend 
them  to  her  "good  care."  Tt  typifies  the  whole  nature  of 
the  struggle,  —  a  quest,  a  campaign,  not  of  a  knight-errant, 
not  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  not  of  one  whose  trade  is  war, 
but  of  a  citizen,  his  mind  intent  not  on  battles,  but  on  his 
rights  under  the  law,  and,  though  daring  danger,  daring  it  in 
the  love  of  his  home  and  family. 

I  take  it  that  it  was  not  a  glittering  or  paraphernaliaed 
march  which,  in  the  early  forenoon,  moved  up  at  Captain 
Barrett's  house  in  Concord,  but  the  hurrying  press  of  thirty 
or  forty  young  men,  armed  with  musket,  bullet-pouch,  and 
powder  horn,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  repro- 
duced to-day  in  the  attractive  statue  from  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  French,  which  now  stands  guarding  alone  that  his- 
toric spot.  They  reached  the  highway  overlooking  the  river 
and  the  old  North  Concord  Bridge  and  the  meadows  where  now 
the  engines  of  a  railroad,  traversing  the  continent,  pass  like 
shuttles  through  the  web  of  a  commerce  as  limitless  as  the 
wilderness  then  seemed  to  be.  On  the  right,  that  warm 
forenoon,  they  see  one  detachment  of  British  grenadiers 
destroying  gun  carriages  and  other  stores  at  Captain  Barrett's 
farm ;  on  the  left  another  guarding  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
bridge.    While  they  form  in  line  with  the  other  provincials 
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there,  Captain  Davis  converses  with  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment and  the  colonel  to  whom  he  has  reported.  It  is  a  short 
parley.  There  has  evidently  been  some  doubt  whether  to 
advance  or  not,  wdiether  to  look  on  or  to  resist  further  inva- 
sion. There  is  no  personal  fear  of  a  fight,  but  there  is  the 
natural  hesitation  of  loyal  British  subjects,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  had  no  thought  of  national  separation,  and  Avho  now 
pause  before  resisting  the  officers  of  the  law,  obedience  to 
Avhich  is  one  of  their  inbred  characteristics.  What  that  par- 
ley was  is  not  well  known,  for  Isaac  Davis'  lips  never  opened 
to  tell  the  tale.  But  from  it  he  came  with  the  stirring 
assurance  that  no  man  in  his  company  was  afraid  to  go,  and, 
with  Major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  and  sturdy  Colonel  Robin- 
son, of  Westford,  led  his  men  to  the  bridge.  A  scattering 
volley  met  them.  They  answered  with  another.  A  second 
fire  from  the  foe,  and  Isaac  Davis,  shot  through  the  body, 
and  Abner  Hosmer  lie  dead.  That  is  all  of  the  Concord 
fight.  The  enemy  retire  ;  the  bridge  is  ours.  There  is  no 
immediate  pursuit.  The  detachment  at  Captain  Barrett's  are 
aHowed  to  return  unmolested  to  join  their  comrades  in  Con- 
cord village.  It  is  not  until  the  retreat,  later  in  the  day,  of 
the  whole  British  force,  on  its  march  back  to  Lexington,  that 
the  assault  upon  it  from  all  along  the  line  of  marcli  begins. 
It  is  on  that  line  of  march  and  in  Lexington  itself  that  James 
Hayward,  the  third  Acton  martyr  of  the  day,  is  shot  by  a 
grenadier,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  falls  under  Hayward's 
fire.  This  is  the  powder  horn  he  wore  that  day  ;  through  these 
holes  in  it  went  the  bullet  that  killed  him ;  and  it  was 
Edward  Everett,  orator  at  Lexington,  who  gave  it  this  silver 
mounting.  Local  in  its  arena,  small  in  the  number  partici- 
pating and  falling,  but  mighty  in  its  significance  and  results 
is  this  Concord  fight  —  this  April  day  beginning  with  a 
province  loyal  to  the  mother-land,  though  not  content  with 
her  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  closing  with  a  province 
kindled  with  a  spark  that  blazed  apace  into  the  full  flame  of 
national  independence.    Well  it  is  that  years  ago  you  erected 
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this  monument  to  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  James  Hay- 
ward,  and  their  comrades.  Well  is  it  that  to-day  you  renew 
their  memories  in  this  edifice. 

It  is  almost  the  exquisiteness  of  poetic  symmetry  that  the 
same  spirit  which  wrote  Acton  so  high  on  the  scroll  of  1775, 
and  which  was  inherited  from  the  men  of  that  generation  by 
their  children  of  1861,  found  at  the  outbreak  of  the  recent 
war  for  tlie  Union  and  for  human  freedom  equally  patriotic 
expression  in  the  same  April  days.  All  that  was  chivalrous 
and  brave,  all  that  was  inspiring  and  martial  when  Paul 
Revere  rang  his  electrifying  call  through  the  Middlesex 
farms,  reawoke  when  Sumter  boomed  the  knell  of  slavery, 
and  Andrew  summoned  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
defence  of  the  national  capital.  The  historian  of  another 
century  will  love  to  tell  of  the  Acton  town  meeting  held  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1861,  at  which  Captain  Tuttle  declined  munici- 
pal office  because  he  knew  not  how  soon  the  summons  might 
come  for  him  to  lead  the  Acton  meu  again  to  the  front.  And 
before  that  hour  was  spent  that  summons  came.  Again  the 
call  to  arms.  Again  the  response  of  the  Middlesex  men.  At 
two  in  the  morning  the  church  bell  rang  out,  calling  the 
people  to  witness  the  departure  of  their  soldiers,  not  now 
in  command  of  Davis,  but  enrolled  in  a  company  which  bore 
his  name,  and  which  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
first  military  body  in  the  whole  union  to  leave  the  homes  of 
its  men  in  response  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  call.  Why  need  I 
repeat  what  all  remember  so  well  —  that  on  the  very  anni- 
versary of  the  Concord  fight,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861, 
that  company  went  through  the  memorable  streets  of  Balti- 
more and  shared  with  the  immortal  Sixth  regiment,  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  the  baptism  of  the  sacred  blood  that  was  shed 
that  day?  As  a  part  of  that  regiment  it  was  three  times 
mustered  into  service. 

Throughout  the  war  Acton  maintained  her  martial  pres- 
tige. Her  men  fought  alike  under  Butler  at  New  Orleans 
and  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  wherever 
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the  flag  of  the  Union  waved,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Acton  sent  to  the  army  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
number  of  her  voters,  and  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  sur- 
plus to  her  credit.  In  one  family  every  boy,  in  several 
families  two  brothers,  in  one  family  father  and  son  served  at 
the  same  time.  And  in  one  striking  instance  a  soldier,  Luke 
Smith,  here  to-day,  in  the  Davis  Guards  in  1861,  was  the  son 
of  a  soldier,  Solomon  Smith,  who,  eighty-six  years  before,  had 
marched,  under  Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  to  the  Concord  fight  at 
the  old  North  Bridge.  Acton  may  well  claim  that  her  record 
in  the  war  of  1861  is  worthy  of  her  record  in  the  war  of 
1775. 

Why,  on  this  sweet  day  of  peace,  at  the  dedication  of  this 
edifice  erected  to  letters  and  education,  do  I  linger  on  these 
martial  scenes  in  your  history  ?  Reluctantly  I  speak  of  war. 
If  the  word  stood  for  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  if  it  stood  for 
personal  or  local  triumph,  if  it  stood  for  brutal  conquest  or 
spoil,  if  it  stood  even  for  the  martial  glory  and  glitter  of 
arms  and  trapping  and  the  vulgar  shout  of  exultation  over  a 
fallen  foe,  it  were  better  banished  from  our  vocabulary  and 
from  our  thought.  It  is  only  when  it  stirs  the  soul  to  higher 
life  and  blends  it  with  the  poet's  fire  and  the  patriot's  service 
and  the  man's  diviner  consecration  that  it  commands  our 
respect.  Its  true  heroes  are  not  the  grim  men  of  armor  and 
the  sj)ear;  they  are  fair-haired  youths  whose  hearts  shine 
from  frank,  outspeaking  eyes.  They  were  the  boys  from 
college,  or  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shop.  They  had  served  no 
novitiate  of  knighthood.  But  over  the  student's  lamp  or  at 
the  fireside's  blaze,  alike  in  '75  or  '61,  they  had  passed  the 
nobler  novitiate  of  a  heart  and  mind,  trained  to  a  fine  sense 
of  justice  and  to  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  of  life  itself  for 
right  and  duty.  Their  ideal  was  Philip)  Sidney,  not  Napo- 
leon nor  Richard  Plantagenet. 

I  know  not  why  it  is,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  through 
blood,  not  the  sacrifice  of  rams  and  goats,  but  the  blood  of 
human  hearts,  the  great  questions  of  freedom  have  had  their 
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impulse,  unless  it  be  that,  in  the  laws  of  growth,  as  in  the  laws 
of  light,  it  is  the  red  rays  that  are  strongest  and  first  shine 
through  and  flush  the  dawn,  foretelling  the  pure  white  fire  of 
the  uprisen  sun.  But  this  I  do  know,  that,  search  history 
through,  you  will  find  no  more  heroic  record  of  self-sacrifice 
and  of  the  courage  of  the  flower  of  youth  giving  itself  to  death 
for  right  and  the  country's  sake  than  in  those  two  martial 
epochs  in  which  Acton  had  so  brave  a  share. 

This,  then,  is  the  triumph  in  this  martial  story  of  yours. 
Not  that  you  overthrew  a  brave  though  falsely  fighting  foe, 
whether  in  '75  or  '61,  but  that  you  have  in  fact  and  forever 
established  the  principle  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
have  destroyed  the  doctrine  of  caste,  and  have  proved  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  a  government  of  the  people.  You 
have  struck  down  the  claim  of  taxation  without  representation, 
and  have  struck  off  the  shackles  from  the  feet  of  the  slave. 
You  have  let  loose  the  mighty  energies  of  a  free  people  who 
are  turning  this  great  national  domain  into  a  hive  of  industry 
and  prosperity,  girdling  it  with  iron  rails  and  binding  its  peo- 
ple together  in  the  common  interest  of  a  common  union. 
What  man  you  fought  is  nothing,  and  it  is  indeed  better  to 
forget  and  forgive.  But  the  victory  you  won  at  either  epoch 
was  a  victory  of  right,  and  you  cannot  enforce  its  lesson  too 
often  or  perpetuate  it  too  emphatically.  For  you  commemo- 
rate to-day  not  more  the  heroism  of  the  past  than  the  common 
weal  of  the  present,  an  equality  of  citizenship,  in  honor  com- 
manding respect,  in  duty  commanding  service. 

It  is  with  all  this  in  view  that  the  building  we  now  dedi- 
cate has  been  given  to  the  town  of  Acton.  The  occasion 
commemorates  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  1775;  the  equality 
of  citizenship,  the  spirit  of  1861 ;  and  education,  the  means  of 
education  free  and  open  for  all,  the  spirit  of  the  present  hour. 
The  monument  which  stands  on  your  village  green,  to  the  erec- 
tion of  which  the  commonwealth,  represented  here  to-day  by  her 
governor,  lent  its  aid,  and  which  recalls  the  eloquent  enthusi- 
asm of  Parson  Woodbury  in  its  behalf,  fitly  commemorates. 
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with  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  heaven-pointing  shaft,  your  mar- 
tyrs and  heroes  in  the  war  for  independence.  The  more 
immediate  purpose  of  the  memorial  building  we  now  consecrate 
is  to  make  it  a  monument  to  the  brave  heroes  of  the  later  war 
for  the  Union,  to  furnish  its  "  largest  and  best  room  "for  the 
meetings  of  those  of  them  who  still  survive,  and  to  place  mar- 
ble tablets  on  its  walls,  on  which  shall  appear  their  names, 
and  especially  the  names  of  those  who  gave  their  lives.  In 
the  donor's  own  words  his  purpose  is  "  that  their  names  shall 
be  handed  down  to  their  children  and  children's  children  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  for  all  time."  To  his  patriotic  heart  it 
has  been  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  the  ranks  of  those  brave  men 
so  rapidly  thinning,  while  whitening  locks  and  feebler  steps 
and  advancing  years  have  taken  the  place  of  the  fire  and  vigor 
of  that  youth  which  thirty  years  ago  threw  itself  upon  the 
altar  of  its  country.  How  cordially  do  we  all  aj^preciate  the 
generous  impulse  which  thus  extends  to  those,  Avho  on  land 
and  sea  risked  their  lives  for  the  Union,  this  graceful  and 
grateful  recognition  of  their  service  and  sacrifice. 

That  annual  day  which  the  commonwealth  has  recognized 
as  Memorial  Day  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
occasion  should  have  been  appointed  so  near  that  sacred 
festival.  To-morrow,  in  many  a  church,  the  New  England 
Sunday  will  be  holier  and  sweeter  still  for  the  tributes  it  will 
bring  to  the  soldier's  honor,  and  for  the  memories  it  will  recall 
of  his  chivalrous  service.  And  before  the  week  shall  end, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  loving  hands  will  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  dead  comrades  with  the  flowers  of  spring 
time.  The  dead  soldier,  be  he  of  us,  or  of  the  foe,  no  matter 
how  careless  his  life,  how  short  his  career,  how  humble  liis 
rank,  is  exalted  the  moment  he  sleeps  in  a  soldier's  grave, 
into  manly  beauty  and  high  honor.  Not  that  we  are  blind 
to  the  faults,  the  errors,  the  excesses  even  that  sometime 
mar  his  record ;  not  that  in  these  solemnities  we  offer  indis- 
criminate adulation  to  his  memory ;  but  so  spontaneously  do 
we  recognize  the  grand  heroism  of  death  in  behalf  of  native 
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land  that  we  are  filled  with  admiration  at  this  crowning 
glory  of  the  soldier's  service.  It  is  this  that  reflects  its 
redeeming  light  over  his  shortcomings,  and  makes  him  always 
shine  in  our  eyes,  whether  we  look  on  his  serried  ranks  or 
listen  to  the  inspiring  recital  of  his  exploits.  Not  until  we 
cease  to  be  human  shall  we  outgrow  that  enthusiasm  which 
finds  its  most  stirring  theme  in  history  or  in  story  or  ro- 
mance, in  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  martial  hero. 

But  in  his  tribute  to  the  past,  the  donor  of  this  house  has 
not  forgotten  the  demand  of  the  present  hour.  Honoring 
the  generation  whose  work  is  done,  he  dedicates  a  noble 
charity  to  the  generations  who  are  yet  to  do  their  work. 
His  ''second  object,"  to  use  his  own  words  again,  ''is  to 
give  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Acton  a  library  of 
good,  pure,  interesting,  and  instructive  reading,  so  as  to 
mould  the  minds  of  all,  especially  of  the  young,  that  the 
whole  people  shall  be  elevated  socially,  morally,  and  reli- 
giously by  its  silent  and  beneficent  influence,"  and  thus  make 
more  desirable  a  home  in  Acton.  Literally,  a  treasure-house 
of  knowledge,  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  education  —  a  mo- 
nopoly of  no  man  or  body  of  men  —  is  thus  thrown  wide  open 
for  generations  to  come  as  a  free  and  common  resort  and 
possession  of  the  people. 

An  American  citizen,  one  in  the  ranks  of  a  free  and  equal 
community,  architect  of  his  own  deserved  and  liberal  fortune, 
loyal  to  the  needs  and  ambition  of  his  common  citizenship, 
paying  tribute  to  those  foundations  of  the  American  polity, 
which  are  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
wresting  nothing  from  others  but  giving  of  his  own,  here 
and  now  opens  in  the  heart  of  your  toAvn,  —  of  which  he 
remembers  with  tenderness  that  he  is  a  native,  —  here  at  the 
corner  of  your  streets,  here  over  against  yonder  memorial 
shaft  which  tells  your  patriotic  story  in  two  wars,  opens  an 
unfailing  well-spring  of  public  education.  He  smites  the 
hard  rock  of  this  intense  American  industrial  material  system, 
and,  lo,  the  waters  of  life,  rich  with  nutrition  to  the  whole 
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intellectual  and  moral  nature,  gush  forth.  Confided  to  you 
without  other  restriction  than  your  own  good  judgment, 
provision  has  been  made  by  him  and  is  now  given  to  you  for 
a  public  library  that  shall  insure  the  whole  range  of  pub- 
lished study  and  inquiry,  and  forever  open  to  every  citizen 
free  reading  rooms  and  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature. 
If  you  would  measure  its  value,  you  will  not  reckon  the  land 
or  brick  or  wood  that  have  gone  into  its  construction.  You 
will  measure  it  as  I  am  sure  the  giver  himself  does,  by  look- 
ing along  the  expanding  vista  of  the  time  to  come.  Measure 
the  value  of  this  public  library  !  Suppose  for  one  moment 
that  its  contents  were  blotted  out,  and  building  and  books 
consumed,  and  the  record  of  history,  science,  education  — 
vehicles  of  fact,  event,  of  discovery  of  truth  and  imagination 
and  poetry  —  a  lost  art.  Why,  we  live  less  in  the  present 
than  in  the  past,  less  in  ourselves  than  in  the  atmosphere  and 
society  which  history  and  literature  have  created. 

What  man  in  this  region  of  the  earth  is  so  open  to  you  in 
his  heart,  and  thoughts,  and  dreams,  as  David,  or  Emerson,  or 
Thackeray  ?  Of  what  man  here  do  you  knoAv  so  much  as  of 
Washington  or  Bonaparte  ?  In  whose  poetic  tenderness  or 
asj^iration  do  you  find  half  the  sympathy  you  find  in  Longfel- 
low and  Whittier  ?  What  drama  of  domestic  or  public  life 
is  half  so  familiar  as  that  written  by  Walter  Scott  or  Shakes- 
peare ?  Who  of  your  neighbors  can  hold  you  with  the  illu- 
minated talk  torrent  of  Macaulay  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  agency  which  thus  sweeps  our  vision  and 
our  interests  out  of  the  small  and  narrowing  conditions  of 
local  friction  and  gossip  into  these  world-wide  and  time-wide 
ranges  of  human  thought  ?  Here  in  this  single  hand  the  citi- 
zen grasps  the  universe.  Here  solitude  becomes  society,  the 
soul  is  supreme  master  of  the  realm,  the  man  recognizes  that 
he  is  a  god.  The  scholar  is  king,  and  every  citizen  may  be 
the  scholar.  His  soul  inherits  the  earth.  No  devil  tempts 
him,  yet  his  are  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them. 
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I  have  said  little  of  the  generous  man  whose  gift  this  is  ; 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  know  that  he  modestly  seeks  no 
mention  of  his  name.  Second,  nothing  can  so  eloquently 
speak  for  him  as  does  his  benefaction  itself.  He  asks  no 
other  recognition  from  you  or  from  me  than  the  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  unrestricted  gift  he  now  ^^laces  in  your  hands, 
and  its  devotion  by  you  for  all  time  to  the  public  service  and 
inspiration.  Yet,  for  you  and  for  myself,  I  congratulate  him 
upon  the  unmitigated  satisfaction  this  work  of  his  hands  must 
bring.  What  associations  and  memories  cluster  around  his 
heart  as  he  witnesses  its  consummation  !  Prosperity  has 
blessed  this  farmer's  boy,  a  native  of  your  town,  who,  \yorking 
out  his  own  fortune,  has  won,  as  industry  and  ability  are  so 
sure  to  win  under  our  American  institutions,  the  rewards  of 
enterprise  and  an  ample  store  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  As  fortune  has  crowned  his  years,  his  heart  has 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  dear 
old  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  he  gives  this  library  to  your 
young  men  and  women,  remembering  in  their  behalf  the  nar- 
rower days  of  his  OAvn  youth,  and  knowing  what  his  gift  will 
be  to  the  future  homes  of  Acton.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  sen- 
timent has  been  a  very  deep  one  with  him.  And  what  senti- 
ment is  more  sacred  ?  There  is  no  home  like  the  country 
boy's  home.  There  is  no  spot  like  the  spot  on  which  the  man 
is  born.  There,  there  it  is  that  every  scene  is  imperishably 
fixed  on  his  memory.  There  were  his  playground  and  his 
school,  there  the  little  church  to  which  he  went,  there  the 
paths  his  father  and  his  mother  trod.  Nowhere  else  will  he 
ever  know  who  lives  under  every  roof,  nowhere  else  will  linger 
so  familiarly  tlie  names  of  the  neighbors.  Though  years  and 
oceans  separate  him  from  it,  always  in  his  heart  is  the  thought 
that  he  will  some  day  return  to  it.  When  he  revisits  it,  there 
are  more  familiar  names  on  the  gravestones  than  familiar 
faces  in  the  street ;  but  the  roadways  and  the  lilacs,  and  the 
sweetbriar  and  the  wild  rose,  the  grass  of  the  fields,  the  kiss 
of  the  west  wind,  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  upon  the  meadows. 
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the  cool  fragrance  of  the  woods,  all  these  are  the  same ;  they 
have  not  changed,  and  the  soul  of  the  old  playmates  and  kin 
is  still  there.  Though  their  outstretched  hands  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  the  neighborly  sympathy  is  in  the  very  air  and  can- 
not be  lost  so  long  as  that  breathes.  The  longer  he  lives,  the 
closer  is  the  tug  upon  his  heart-strings  to  lavish  on  the  old 
home  some  expression  of  his  love. 

So  it  is  that  to-day  William  A.  Wilde  gives  this  noble  me- 
morial library  building  to  patriotism  and  education  and  to 
that  sweetest  thing  in  life  and  with  the  sweetest  name  in  the 
language, —  the  home.  Fellow-citizens  of  Acton,  I  rejoice 
with  you  in  its  completion  and  dedication.  It  will  be  an  un- 
failing spring  of  the  pure  and  living  water  of  delight  and  in- 
struction. It  will  spur  your  children  to  love  their  country 
and  to  grow  in  knowledge.  They  will  read  letters  on  its  walls 
brighter  than  those  which  seared  the  eyeballs  of  the  rioters  at 
Belshazzar's  feast,  but  they  are  letters  carrying  no  threat, 
only  the  sweetness  and  light  and  inspiration  of  a  noble  exam- 
ple and  record.  May  the  giver  long  live  in  the  light  of  the 
beneficence  of  his  gift ! 


BY  MRS.  CLARA  HAPGOOD  NASH. 

Behold  a  landscape,  rich  with  verdant  mead 
And  stately  forest,  where  the  wild  flocks  feed 
Sweet  songs  of  birds  float  on  the  listening  air. 
Though  darksome  glen  conceals  the  wild  beast's  lair  ; 
The  wooded  hills  salute  the  fragrant  breeze. 
Whose  gentle  slopes  descend  to  fertile  leas ; 
The  ponds,  that  glisten  with  a  silvery  hue, 
On  whose  broad  surface  skims  the  light  canoe  ; 
The  limpid  streams,  that  in  the  sunshine  dance. 
Though  far  and  near,  the  deadly  arrows  glance. 
Here  hunts  the  red  man  held  in  savage  bond. 
Whose  sachem  lives  near  Medford's  Mystic  Pond : 
This  fair  domain,  by  this  rude  chief  is  ruled. 
Its  lands  untilled,  its  growing  youth  unschooled. 

At  length,  the  pale  face,  by  his  honest  bid, 
A  purchase  made  of  broad  Musketaquid,  — 
Fair  Concord  now,  —  and  (so  the  record  stands) 
This  realm  was  known  as  Concord's  "  Grazing  Lands."^ 

Now  barns  give  shelter  from  the  beasts  of  prey. 
And  herdsmen  guard  their  herds  from  day  to  day ;  , 
A  dwelling,  soon,  each  peaceful  yeoman  gains ; 
Thus  homes  arise  to  cheer  the  lonely  plains. 

But,  hark  !   a  murmur  rises.    "  Church,"  they  said, 
"  Is  much  too  far  from  where  we  toil  for  bread." 
And  from  this  burden,  now,  they  seek  redress ;  — 
See  !  rising  in  this  recent  wilderness, 
A  meeting-house,  upon  the  central  "  knoll," 
The  pride  and  joy  of  each  devoted  soul ! 
Without  such  temple,  —  this  was  the  decree,  — 
No  town  could  be  incorporate  and  free. 
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Blest  wisdom  of  the  fathers  !   thus  to  emjjower 
The  embryo  towns  with  such  a  constant  dower. 
And  next  the  church,  the  common  school  thej  place, 
True  leaders  of  a  strong,  free,  noble  race. 

Lord  Acton  (so  the  best  traditions  tell). 
From  England,  offered  this  new  town  a  bell 
For  its  first  meeting-house,  —  and  'tis  believed 
'Twas  lost,  in  f est ;  —  at  least,  'twas  not  received  ; 
Yet,  still,  due  cause  for  gratitude  the  same. 
And  hence  the  town  of  Acton  takes  its  name. 

The  busy  ploughshare  seeks  the  fertile  fields. 
And  each  a  well-requited  harvest  yields  ; 
Fruit,  flower,  and  grain,  and  flocks  and  herds  conspire 
With  sturdy  toil,  to  meet  the  heart's  desire  ; 
When,  lo!  there  comes  across  the  distant  main, 
A  rumbling  echo  of  their  king's  disdain. 
War  comes  apace  ;  begirt  with  freedom  start 
True  men  from  field,  and  shop,  and  village  mart. 
To  quell  the  king's  invaders,  ruthless  then  ; 
First  in  the  front,  see  !  Acton's  "  minute  men,"  — 
There  !  —  at  the  old  North  Bridge,  each  undismayed. 
As  Davis  said,  "  I've  not  a  man  afraid  !  " 
But  Davis  brave,  with  youthful  Hosmer,  falls ; 
The  red-coats  scatter  at  the  farmers'  balls  ; 
In  glad  retreat,  to  Gage  they  hasten  back. 
The  conquering  soldiers  fiercely  on  their  track ; 
Young  Hay  ward  falls,  though  now  the  fight  is  won. 
Foe  fires  at  foe,  —  both  die,  —  at  Lexington  ; 
"  I  do  not  grieve,"  he  gasps,  as  life  goes  out, 
"  Since  we,  our  country's  foe  have  put  to  rout ; 
Tell  mother  this,  —  and  her  so  dear  to  me,  — 
Farewell,  God  helj^hig,  we  shall  yet  be  free." 

Blest  town !  wiiose  record  such  high  valor  owns. 
As  shown  b}^  yonder  monumental  stones,  — 
The  granite  shaft,  reared  by  a  grateful  State, 
Through  Woodbury's  efforts,  strong,  impassioned  great ;  — 
List !  how  his  voice  thrills  legislative  halls, 
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Till  opposition  baffled,  quails  and  falls  ; 

Such  eloquence  new  patriotism  stirs, 

And  lo !  yon  pile  the  commonwealth  confers. 

Broad  was  his  work,  —  our  statesman,  preacher,  sage, — 

His  be  an  honored  name  from  age  to  age  ! 

To-day  we  come  to  crown  with  laurel  wreath. 
The  brow  of  him,  whose  generous  deeds  bequeath 
Not  towering  shaft  to  laud  the  dead  alone, 
But  for  the  living,  too,  his  gift  is  shown. 
Who  are  these  dead  ?    They  are  the  loyal  dead, 
Who  in  the  late  Rebellion  freely  bled. 
The  nation's  prime,  o'erwhelmed  by  darkest  gloom, 
'Neath  clouds  of  civil  conflict  met  their  doom  ; 
Young  husband,  father,  weeping  mother's  boy, 
Friend,  lover,  sister's  pride,  and  father's  joy  ; 
These  bravely  falling,  where  the  old  flag  waved. 
Redeemed  a  race,  —  the  grand  old  Union  saved. 

Some  still  survive ;  some,  who  through  shot  and  shell 
Closed  up  the  ranks,  when  bleeding  comrades  fell, 
To  self  oblivious,  serving  but  one  thought,  — 
On  !  on  !  to  victory,  though  it  be  blood-bought ; 
And  these  are  they,  —  who  bear  spring's  fairest  blooms, 
Each  May,  to  decorate  those  comrades'  tombs  ; 
These  crowned  with  bays,  the  country's  pride  to-day. 
While  pity  weeps  for  those  who  Avore  the  gray. 
Behold  that  April  day,  when  Sumter's  shot 
Strikes  through  the  North,  through  mansion  and  through  cot. 
The  Massachusetts  Sixth  (that  naught  retards). 
Up  starts,  and  with  it,  Acton's  "  Davis  Guards." 
See  the  first  blood  that  flows  in  Baltimore  ! 
The  mob  upon  them,  —  civil  war  before ! 
The  "  Davig  Guards !  "  with  Tuttle  at  their  head ; 
"  Decision  ?  —  there's  but  one,  I  go,"  he  said. 
When  flashed  at  eve  the  summons  from  the  wire ; 
Loud  ring  the  bells !    How  ease  and  rest  retire  ! 
Drear  is  the  night !   but  lo  !    the  morrow's  sun 
Beholds  them  all  depart  for  Washington, 
The  capitol,  in  need  of  strong  defence. 
And  Acton,  tearful,  cheers  them  on  from  hence. 
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For  these,  yon  Hall  Memorial  stands  to-day, 

Silent  proclaimer,  of  their  worth  for  aye. 

And  for  the  other  living,  —  those  not  lost. 

Although  to  them  is  earth's  last  limit  crossed ; 

And  yet,  for  busy,  universal  life. 

That  moves  and  ebbs,  with  strange  mutations  rife. 

That  mystic,  shimmering  spark  of  heavenly  gleam 

Forever  flashing  on  time's  ceaseless  stream ;  — 

Glad  emanation  from  that  mind  divine. 

Maker  of  all  worlds,  source  of  all  design, 

It  stands  to  bless  this  life,  and  bring  to  view, 

The  lore  of  ancient  life  to  charm  the  new. 

Thus  ieons  past  with  future  ages  blend. 

In  heights  of  knowledge  grander  to  ascend. 

Hail !  welcome  light,  the  clear  and  constant  light, 
This  beacon  sheds,  whose  rays  serenely  bright, 
Will  scatter  darkness  from  its  realm  away, 
And  bring  to  culture,  a  more  perfect  day. 

The  "  Wilde  Memorial  Libr'y  !  "    He  who  gives 
This  great  munificence,  forever  lives, 
'Not  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read, 
But  as  inspirer  of  each  generous  deed 
That  springs  therefrom ;  as  if  himself  inwrought 
In  broad  humanity's  sublimest  thought. 
Who  builds  for  mind,  to  raise  its  purpose  high, 
Rears  monumental  fame,  that  cannot  die  ; 
Who  serves  not  self,  but  fellow  mortals  best. 
Will  welcome  Happiness,  a  constant  guest; 
Since  he  who  gives,  receives  in  open  heart 
A  largess  grand,  of  heaven's  own  wealth  a  part. 
And  as  the  immortal  spheres  in  union  sing, 
Earth,  in  glad  echo,  sweet  refrain  shall  bring. 
As  love  triumphant,  broadening  heart  and  mind. 
In  j^erfect  brotherhood  links  all  mankind. 


ADDRESS. 


BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GOVERNOK  BRACKETT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

I  have  come  here  to-day  to  take  part  in  these  dedicatory 
exercises  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  my  congratulations 
upon  this  event,  as  a  representative  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  also  for  that  of  manifesting  my  personal  regard  for  that 
friend  of  yours  and  of  mine  to  whose  munificence  you  are 
indebted  for  this  welcome  addition  to  the  institutions  of 
Acton.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
public  service  of  the  State,  in  which  he  holds  an  important 
station.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  commend  a  public  officer 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  it  is  equally 
agreeable  when  such  a  man  performs  a  meritorious  work 
outside  and  apart  from  his  official  duties,  to  accord  him  the 
praise  which  is  his  due  for  that. 

On  both  of  these  grounds  in  the  present  instance  we  can 
pay  our  tributes  to  the  founder  of  this  memorial  library 
building.  When  a  man,  who,  by  his  energy,  and  integrity, 
and  sagacity  has  attained  success  in  the  business  world,  adds 
to  this  distinction  the  greater  merit  of  being  a  public  bene- 
factor ;  when  he  shows  that  his  native  town  has  not  through 
his  absence  lost  its  hold  upon  his  affections,  but  is  still  the 
cherished  object  of  his  love  and  devotion,  his  example  is 
worthy  of  emulation  and  eulogy.  We  build  monuments  to 
the  great  and  good  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  virtues 
after  they  are  dead  and  gone  ;  but  the  grandest  monuments 
in  this  world  are  those  which  men  build  for  themselves  when 
they  establish  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellowmen. 

Such  a  monument  to  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of 
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Mr.  Wilde  will  this  building  be.  In  its  erection  the  con- 
siderations of  utility  and  patriotic  sentiment  are  happily 
blended.  It  will  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  a  public 
library.  It  will  aid  in  keeping  in  ever-living  remembrance  the 
names  of  the  men  who  represented  Acton  on  the  battlefield 
in  a  great  crisis  of  the  nation.  These  men  may  not  indi- 
vidually have  acquired  celebrity.  It  is  one  of  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  war  that  men  in  the  ranks  may  serve  long, 
and  faithfully,  and  bravely,  and  yet  never  be  known  to  fame, 
The  names  of  the  commanders  of  victorious  armies  live  in 
history,  and  gain  the  world's  applause ;  but  whatever  the 
merits  of  those  armies,  and  however  much  they  may  in  the 
aggregate  receive  of  contemporaneous  or  posthumous  praise, 
the  private  soldiers  constituting  them  and  giving  them  their 
character  are  usually  unheralded  and  unknown.  But  while 
commanders  are  essential,  it  is  the  rank  and  file  to  whom  we 
owe  at  least  as  great  a  debt.  There  is  no  man,"  ssiys 
Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  upon  the  duties  of  the  State, 
"  who  will  attribute  the  victory  of  Salamis  to  Themistocles, 
but  to  the  Athenians ;  nor  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  Mil- 
tiades,  but  to  the  Republic." 

So  whatever  encomiums  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  officers 
who  won  an  undying  fame  b}^  their  brilliant  leadership  in 
the  Civil  War,  it  is  to  that  vast  patriotic  host,  composed  of 
thousands  whose  names  never  figure  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, who  yielded  to  those  officers  a  ready  obedience  and  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  and  undaunted  support,  to  whom  equal 
praise  is  to  be  awarded.  And  it  is  to  manifest  this  sense  of 
the  public  obligation  that  soldiers'  monuments  and  memorial 
halls  are  erected,  and  that  you  dedicate  to-day  this  Memorial 
Library  building  to  the  heroes  of  Acton  who  served  in  the 
war  that  saved  the  Republic. 


BY  THE  ADELPHI  QUARTETTE. 


ADDRESS. 


BY  EEV.  A.  A.  MINER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Miner  was  then  introduced  by  President  Nash, 
who  graduated  under  him,  as  the  man  of  whose  criticisms  upon 
his  recitations  for  three  long  years  he  was  in  constant  apprehen- 
sion. He  would  now  in  turn  call  upon  Dr.  Miner  to  recite,  and 
no  doubt  he  will  be  found  ready.  Responding  to  the  call  thus 
made  upon  him  without  any  previous  intimation,  Dr.  Miner 
said :  President  Nash,  besides  being  an  apt  scholar,  had  at 
least  one  advantage  over  me  in  my  present  circumstances  :  he 
always  knew  the  hour  at  which  his  recitation  was  due. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Miner  said  he  deemed  it  an  honor  to  be  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  this  most  important  and  in- 
teresting occasion.  It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Much  more  is  he  a  benefactor  who  finds  means  to 
quicken  the  imagination,  warm  the  affections,  instruct  the  con- 
science, and  deepen  the  sensibilities  of  even  a  single  individual. 
What  shall  we  not  say  then  of  one  who  opens  a  life-giving 
fountain  whose  waters  carry  health  to  a  whole  community, 
and  which  shall  flow  on  from  generation  to  generation  ? 

In  the  thousands  of  well-selected  volumes  with  which  your 
munificent  benefactor  has  stored  this  tasteful  memorial 
edifice,  the  youth  of  your  town  will  find  constant  inspiration 
to  a  higher  and  nobler  type  and  style  of  living.  They  will 
form  "History  Clubs,"  "Browning  Clubs,"  "Tennyson 
Clubs,"  "  Whittier  Clubs,"  and  the  like,  through  Avhose 
attrition  of  mind  upon  mind  there  will  be  evolved  more 
definite  thinking,  a  clearer  view  of  the  true  ends  of  life,  and 
a  broader  grasp  of  the  experiences  of  the  past,  the  realities 
of  the  present,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

A  wide  survey  of  history  will  guard  us  equally  against 
too  slight  an  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  past  ages, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  a  too  unreserved  laudation  of 
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the  heroes  who  made  these  achievements,  on  the  other  hand. 
Next  to  the  Bible,  nothing  so  clearly  manifests  the  footprints 
of  the  Almighty  along  the  pathway  of  human  progress  as 
does  a  wide  survey  of  the  doings  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions, and  noting  what  has  come  of  those  doings  in  the 
modification  of  personal  and  public  well-being. 

In  a  like  manner,  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
world,  especially  with  the  figures,  allegories,  and  metaphors  of 
the  poets,  makes  relatively  easy  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
darker  problems  presented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  broad- 
ening of  the  understanding  is  always  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  faith,  out  of  which  flow  the  inner  currents  of  life.  To  the 
furtherance  of  such  a  work, —  the  highest  that  can  be  achieved 
in  and  for  a  people, — will  the  large-hearted  gift  consummated 
to-day  most  assuredly  contribute .  That  it  may  be  perennial  in  its 
wholesome  influence,  you  will  not  omit  to  emphasize  its  value 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  eloquent  periods  of  the  orator  suggest  another 
thought.  He  fittingly  eulogizes  the  martyrs  of  April  19, 
1775,  and  the  more  recent  heroes  of  1861-65 ;  the  former, 
commemorated  by  yonder  granite  shaft,  the  latter  by  these 
bronze  tablets.  Let  me  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  laurels 
they  so  richly  earned.  Their  personal  merit  surpasses  our 
power  of  statement.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the 
nations  had  not  risen  superior  to  the  brutal  arbitrament  of 
war.  But,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  may  we  not  properly 
lay  special  stress  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  peace  ;  upon 
those  influences  which  tend  to  lift  the  nations  out  of  the  deeps 
of  vengeful  hatreds,  and  elevate  them  to  the  plane  of  reason 
and  of  Christian  methods.  To  this  class  of  influences  belongs 
the  noble  benefaction  you  have  to-day  received.  I  cannot  close 
without  expressing  to  you,  my  long  cherished  friend  [turning 
to  Mr.  Wilde  and  grasping  warmly  his  hand] ,  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  your  wise  munificence,  and  my  recognition  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  your  due  from  these  young  people, 
from  this  whole  community,  and  from  generations  yet  unborn. 


EEMARKS. 


BY  KEY.  ALEXANDEK  BLACKBUEN. 

Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Loivell,  and  Department  Chaplain 
of  the  Massachusetts  G.  A.  B. 

Mr.  President^ —  I  suppose  I  am  the  only  one  present  who 
does  not  claim  an  ancestry  among  the  Puritans,  those 
grand  men  who  led  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  were 
at  the  front  in  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
I  come  from  what  is  known  in  New  England  as  the  West. 
Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  State  that  furnished 
to  the  nation,  in  the  days  of  her  need,  men  whom  you  have 
delighted  to  honor :  —  John  A.  Logan,  the  gallant  leader  in 
war,  and  the  soldier's  friend  in  peace ;  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  the 
intrepid,  brave,  and  successful  commander  of  all  the  great 
armies  ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  name  is  worthy  the 
place  it  holds  beside  that  of  George  Washington.  Our 
country  is  one,  and  I  shake  hands  with  this  historic  company 
in  sincere  congratulations. 

Not  only  is  the  munificence  of  the  gift  to  be  commended, 
but  the  form  of  it  is  as  wise,  as  the  expenditure  is  generous. 
A  meeting  and  trysting  place  for  the  veterans,  and  their 
sons  after  them,  and  a  library  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  At  first  thought,  there  might  seem  to  be  some 
incongruity  between  a  war  memorial  and  a  public  library ; 
but  to  us  Americans,  these  belong  together.  Our  war  was 
the  result  of  intelligence,  the  schoolhouse  was  the  recruiting 
station,  and  the  newspaper  and  the  book  went  before  the 
soldier  in  preparing  the  way  for  freedom. 

I  notice  that  you  have  but  few  books  on  the  shelves. 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  a  catalogue.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that 
the  tablets,  which  we  dedicate  to-day,  forever  bear  the  place 
of  Number  One  in  the  library,  for  they  make  an  open  book, 
which  no  one  can  shut,  and  they  tell  a  story  of  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice,  that  no  elaborate  volume  can  ever  surpass.  Let 
each  boy  and  girl  of  historic  old  Acton  become  familiar  with 
these  pages,  between  which  they  pass  into  the  beautiful 
rooms. 

We  stand  on  historic  ground,  and  it  may  be  well,  my 
comrades,  that  we  should  remember,  and  for  you,  my  friends, 
to  remember,  that  the  stars  and  stripes  stand  for  more  than 
national  unity  or  political  liberty.  They  represent  intelli- 
gent citizenship.  They  have  been  recently  unfurled  from  the 
schoolhouses,  and  they  say  in  plainest  language  to  all  comers, 
When  you  touch  the  schoolhouse,  you  endanger  the  flag." 

The  men  wdio  preserved  the  Union,  won  a  victor}^  for  the 
public  school  and  the  public  library.  They  joined  citizen- 
sliip  and  intelligence  in  a  marriage  bond  that  is  not  to  be 
broken.  "  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder." 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  honor, 
stranger  though  I  be,  of  having  an  humble  part  in  this 
delightful  and  profitable  celebration. 


KEY.  MR.  HEATH. 


a)etiicatton  of  €a6Iet^. 


The  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Tablets  in  honor  of  those 
from  Acton  who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  of 
those  Avho  at  any  time  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during- 
the  civil  war. 

These  Tablets  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  arched  vestibule 
of  the  Memorial  Library  building  were  the  gift  of  Hon. 
William  A.  Wilde,  of  Maiden,  Mass. 

The  Isaac  Davis  Post  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  invited  guests 
of  the  day  —  seventy-five  in  number  —  after  a  bountiful  collation 
at  the  church  vestry,  formed  in  line,  with  Delette  H.  Hall,  com- 
mander, and  the  Isaac  Davis  drum  corps,  in  full  rank,  furnishing 
the  music,  marched  to  the  Town  Hall. 

This  hall,  used  as  the  reception  room,  had  been  carefully 
decorated,  and  presented  a  thriUing  scene  when  filled  with  the 
honored  guests  from  far  and  near,  and  the  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  Acton  who  had  gathered,  some  of  them  after  long 
absence,  to  drop  a  tear  over  their  first  love,  and  share  in  the 
felicities  of  their  birth  town. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Hutchins,  the  chief  marshal,  promptly  formed  the 
line,  headed  by  His  Excellency  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett,  and  the  other 
invited  guests,  the  authorities  of  the  town,  the  trustees,  and  with 
the  Grand  Army  Post  as  escort,  marched  down  the  common,  and 
returning  to  the  library  building,  arranged  for  the  service  of 
dedication. 

The  Post  stood  in  half  hollow  square,  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps  forming  the  other  wing.  The  guests  gathered  around  in 
the  rear  on  all  sides.  The  governor  and  the  donor,  Mr.  Wilde, 
stood  at  the  head  in  front. 

The  president  of  the  day,  F.  C.  Nash,  Esq.,  in  a  few  fitting 
words,  addressing  the  commander  of  the  Post,  said,  "  I  have  been 
authorized,  at  the  hands  of  accredited  representatives,  to  surrender 
these  Memorial  Tablets  to  the  Post,  and  to  request  that  they  may 
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be  dedicated  by  you  to  the  noble  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  erected." 

The  commander  responded  :  — 

Mr.  President^ — In  the  name  of  my  comrades  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  representing  as  they  do,  all  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  defended  the  integrity  and  authority  of  the  nation, 
I  thank  you,  and  those  whom  you  represent,  for  these  memorial 
tablets.  Their  very  silence  is  impressive.  Without  articulate 
speech  they  are  eloquent.  They  need  no  words.  They  are 
themselves  an  oration.  They  assure  us  that  our  dead,  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  security  of  the  citizen  and  the  union  of  the 
States,  are  remembered.  They  give  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Their  recognition  of  patriotic  heroism  will  be  an  incentive  to 
public  valor  in  all  coming  time.  The  honor  paid  to  the  patriotic 
dead  and  the  patriotic  living  will  serve  not  only  to  make 
American  citizenship  in  these  days  more  reputable,  but  also  to 
perpetuate  the  Union  and  authority  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Adjutant,  you  will  detail  a  guard  of  honor. 

The  adjutant,  S.  R.  Guilford,  reported  the  names  of  those 
appointed  as  a  guard  of  honor,  who  at  once,  by  order  of  the 
officer  of  the  day,  under  the  lead  of  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
Herbert  E.  Preston,  set  up  a  stack  of  arms  with  fixed  bayonets, 
canteen,  and  haversack  hanging  from  it,  leaning  against  the  stack, 
at  one  corner  of  the  vestibule  in  front.  It  was  mounted  with  the 
national  ensign.  A  comrade  in  full  soldier  uniform,  armed  with 
a  musket  with  fixed  bayonet,  stands  guard.  The  Adelphi  Male 
Quartette,  George  N".  Salsbury,  1st  tenor;  Edgar  Gray  Hall,  2d 
tenor  ;  Arthur  W.  Taylor,  baritone  ;  Amory  Maynard,  bass,  sang 
the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  commander  then  said  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  "  Let  the 
guard  of  honor  set  up  the  symbol  of  the  navy,  and  let  a  sailor  be 
detailed  to  guard  it." 

An  anchor,  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  covered  with  evergreen 
and  flowers,  crossed  with  a  cutlass,  prepared  by  the  Women's 
Relief  Corps,  was  set  up,  and  a  comrade  dressed  as  a  sailor  stands 
with  drawn  cutlass. 

The  officer  of  the  day  repeated  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the 
chaplain,  II.  D.  Clark,  offered  the  following  prayer :  — 
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Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  lead  us  in  the 
days  that  were  shadowed  with  trouble,  and  gavest  us  courage 
and  guidance,  so  that  after  the  conflict  we  have  come  to  these 
days  of  peace.  May  Thy  blessing  be  upon  us  as  a  people,  that 
we  may  be  Thy  people,  true  and  righteous  in  all  our  ways,  tender 
and  patient  in  our  charity,  resolute  for  the  right,  careful  more  for 
the  downtrodden  than  for  ourselves,  eager  to  forward  the 
interests  of  every  citizen  throughout  the  land,  so  that  our  country 
may  be  indeed  one  country  from  the  rivers  to  the  seas,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plains.  May  our  dead  be  enshrined  in  our 
hearts.  May  their  graves  be  the  altars  of  our  grateful  and 
reverential  patriotism. 

And  now,  O  God,  bless  these  memorial  tablets.  Bless  them  in 
honor  of  mothers  who  bade  their  sons  do  brave  deeds  ;  in  honor 
of  wives  who  wept  for  husbands  who  should  never  come  back 
again  ;  in  honor  of  children  whose  heritage  is  their  fallen  father's 
heroic  name  ;  in  honor  of  men  and  women  who  ministered  to 
the  hurt  and  the  dying.  Protect  them,  and  let  them  endure,  and 
imto  the  latest  generation  may  their  influence  be  felt  for  good. 

Bless  the  generous  donor,  whose  memorial  gratitude  to  the 
dead  and  the  living  has  been  expressed  in  these  costly  symbols. 
May  his  life,  and  that  of  his  household,  ever  be  dear  unto  Thee. 
May  the  memories  of  this  day  be  a  solace  to  him  in  all  the 
coming  years. 

Hear  us,  O  our  God,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Amen. 
Comrades  :  Amen. 

The  commander  then  said  :  Attention,  Post !  In  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  now  dedicate  these  memorial 
tablets. 

I  dedicate  them  to  the  memory  of  those  who  in  the  army  (the 
soldier  on  guard  salutes)  fought  for  our  hillsides  and  plains,  and 
fell  in  defence  of  the  flag. 

I  dedicate  them  to  the  memory  of  those,  living  or  dead,  who 
on  land  and  on  sea,  fought  for  the  Union  in  defence  of  the  flag. 
(The  guard  of  honor  salute,  and  stand  at  salute.) 

Each  comrade  who  is  armed  presents  arms,  those  not  armed 
place  the  left  hand,  open  fingers,  outstretched  over  the  left  breast, 
and  with  the  right  hand  raise  the  hat  four  inches  above  the  head. 
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The  commander  (after  a  brief  pause)  :  Attention  !  (After  a 
brief  pause.)    At  ease. 

The  commander  then  said  :  — 

Mr.  President, —  Our  service  of  dedication  is  ended.  In  the 
name  of  my  comrades,  I  thank  you,  and  those  you  represent  for 
your  courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  share  in  the  honors  and  services 
of  this  occasion. 

The  drum  corps  then  closed  the  service  with  "  Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  and  the  procession  was  re-formed,  and  proceeded  to  the 
tent. 


TK  B  L-  ETS  . 

OUR  HONORED  DEAD. 


Barker,  Cyrus  E. 
Barker,  Frank  J. 
Barker,  Eben. 
JJowers,  Luke  AV. 
Conant,  Elbridge. 
Coiiant,  All)ert. 
Hall,  Eu.iiene  L. 
Hanscoiii,  Samuel  C. 
Hansconi,  James  P. 
Handley,  Frank. 


Harris,  J.  Stillman. 
Hosmer,  Augustus  AV. 
Howard,  John  A. 
Huggins,  Eri. 
Kinsley,  Francis. 
Kinsley,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Knights,  George  Warren. 
Lazell,  Henry  AV. 
Lentell,  Janaes  R. 
Loker,  AA^illiam  H. 


Lovering,  Daniel  A. 
McKinney,  Matthew. 
Miner,  Marivan. 
Reed,  AVilliam  B. 
Bobbins,  Luke. 
AVHiite,  John  H.  P. 
AVlieeler,  AVarren  R. 
AA'ilson,  Samuel  E. 
A\^right,  James  M. 


MEN  OF  ACTON  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  THE  UNION. 


Col.  AVilliam  H.  Chapman. 
Capt.  Aaron  C.  Handley. 


Capt.  Daniel  Tuttle. 
Capt.  Frank  H.  AYhitcomb. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


Silas  P.  Blodgett. 
James  Moulton. 
Elias  E.  Haynes. 


Henry  Brown. 
Isaiaii  Hutchins. 
George  AV.  Rand. 


Aaron  S.  Fletcher. 
George  AVillard  Knights. 
AVilliam  F.  AVood. 


Ames,  George  T. 
Ames,  Frank  AA^ 
Barker,  George  E. 
Blood,  John  F. 
Blood,  Charles  H. 
Blood,  George  F. 
Boss,  AVilliam  H. 
Brav,  Henry  L. 
lUiggs,  Daniel  R. 
Brooks,  Charles  A. 
Burroughs,  Sanuiel  R, 
Butters,  Hiraui. 
Callahan,  Patrick. 
Campbell,  George  Fay. 
Chaplin,  AValdo. 
Chaplin,  AVilliam,  Jr. 
Clark,  AVilliam  D. 
Conant,  Robert  C. 
Conant,  Simon  T. 
Conant,  J.  Sherman. 
Conwav,  John. 
Cram,  John  B. 
Cram,  (ieorge  B. 
Dunn,  Waldo  G. 
Dwelly,  Oscar. 
Farrar,  Abel,  Jr. 
Farrar,  Daniel  H. 
Faulkner,  AVinthrop  H. 
Fisk,  James  AV. 
Fitzpatrick,  John  AV. 
Fletcher,  Charles  AV. 
Fletcher,  Aaron  J. 
Forbush,  Ephraim  B. 
Fuller,  Chauncy  U. 
Giles,  Meldon  S. 
Gilson,  Henry. 
Goss,  Xathan. 


PEIYATES. 

Gray,  AVilliam  H. 
Gray,  AVilliam  B. 
Hali,  Delette  H. 
Handley,  George. 
Handlev,  Charles'. 
Handley,  AVilliam  S. 
Handlev,  Abraham. 
Hansco'm,  Charles  A. 
Hapgood,  Marshall. 
Hapgood,  Plenry. 
Harris,  Francis  E. 
Hoar,  Foresters  D.  K. 
Hoar,  J.  Sherman. 
Holden,  AValter  O. 
Hosmer,  Gilnian  S. 
Huggins,  A.  .Judson. 
Hiiggins,  Eri,  Jr. 
Hunt,  Sylvanus. 
Jackson,  Loring  31. 
Johnson,  Alortiuier. 
Jones,  George  A. 
Jones,  Edwin  A. 
Jones,  Charles. 
Jones,  George. 
Kinsley,  Richard. 
Loker,"^ Jonathan  W. 
Lothrop,  Emery  D. 
Masters,  Lewis\j. 
Morrill,  AVilliam. 
Morse,  Charles. 
Moultcm,  Albert. 
Moulton,  Charles  H. 
Newton,  Augustus  P. 
Parker,  George  B. 
Parlin,  Henry  D. 
Peck,  George  E. 
Pierce,  George  N. 
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Pike,  George  M. 
Powers,  Michael. 
Preston,  Oscar  E. 
Putnam,  John. 
Reed,  William. 
Bobbins,  Levi  H. 
Robbins,  Joseph  N. 
Rob  bins,  Varnum  F. 
Robbins,  Elbridge  J. 
Roblnns.  Luke  J. 
Rouillard,  Albert. 
Rouillard,  (ieoriie. 
Sawyer,  (icorge  AV. 
Sawver,  Andrew  J. 
Shehan,  Dennis. 
Simpson,  (ieorge  H. 
Skinner,  Benjainin. 
Smith,  Luke. 
Smith,  George  D. 
Stetson,  Silas  M. 
Symonds,  Emory  A. 
Taft,  Edwin  B. 
Tarbell,  Edwin. 
Taylor,  Daniel  G. 
Teele,  Warren  L. 
A^easey,  Daniel  L. 
AA^ayne,  Robert. 
AA^ayne,  John. 
AVayne,  James. 
AVetherbee,  Hiram  AV. 
AVheeler,  Addison  B. 
AVheeler,  Lincoln  E. 
AVheeler,  Everett. 
AVhitney,  AVilliam  F.  B. 
AVood,  James  H. 
AVood,  El)en  F. 
Young,  Charles  H. 
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